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Oil  the  Athahnsca  Dht,-!ct  nf  the  Canadian  North-Wed  Territory. 
By  the  Rev.  ifciiiLE  Pktixot.  ' 

Map,  p.  0S8. 

Some  niiio  years  ago,  I  wroto  a  short  paper  on  the  Fur  District  of 
AtiiiiLasca,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society  for  July-Sei)tduber  1875,  and  was  also  twice  published 
SI  '.arately.  My  subsequent  journeys  on  the  Upper  Athabasca  river  and 
a  stay  of  some  months  on  the  lake  of  the  -same  name,  have  enabled  mo  to 
collect  fresh  topographical,  statistical,  and  historical  material  on  this 
gi-eat  district  of  the  Canadian  North-west ;  so  that  I  have  had  to  recast 
my  former  account  in  order  to  interpolate  Jiese  recent  acquisitions  as 
well  as  my  personal  observations. 

It  will  bo  needless  to  refer  to  the  works  of  the  first  explorers 
of  the  region,  such  as  Hearno,  Mackenzie,  Franklin,  Back,  Eichardson, 
and  others,  or  even  to  the  more  recent  '  Wild  North  Land '  of  Captain 
Butler,  as  the  commercial  district  of  Athabasca,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  and  lake,  has  undergone  so  many  modifications  during 
the  last  decade.  In  1879,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  joined  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Lessor  Slave  Lake  and  Mackenzie  districts  to  the 
old  Athabasca  district,  and  its  boundaries  were  defined  by  the  dismem- 
bered and  modified  Mackeiizie  district  on  the  north,  the  Churchill  district 
on  the  east,  the  English  liiver  on  the  soutli,  the  Upper  Saskatchewan  on 
the  south-west,  and  British  Columbia  on  the  west.*     From  the  Buffalo 

•  It  should  1.0  obsri  vcl  tlmt  since  M.  Pclitofs  return  to  Fninco,  Athahnsca  has  been 
rc.(k'tincd  asotioof  tho  fonrdistriots  of  tlio  Prairiu  Socti.-n  ofthe  North-AVust  Territories 
l)y  Older  of  tlio  I'rivy  Council  of  Cnnad.i  dated  tlio  Stli  JIi.v,  1881!,  in  the  following 
words:— "Itli.  Athiih;,s,tt.  Tho  district  of  Athuba.-ca,  uhout  1'22,0()0  s.iuare  miles  in 
extent,  t..  l.e  hounded  on  tho  south  by  tho  district  of  Alk-rta  ;  on  the  cast  by  tho  line  be- 
twceii  the  1  (Ith  and  1 1  tli  ranj^cs  of  Dominion  Lands  townships  bofoie  mentioned  [i.  e.  the 
lum  divuhn-  the  Kith  nnd  lltli  ran^os  of  townshirs  numbered  frrm  tho  fourth  initial 
meruhan  of  tlio  Dominion  Lands  system  of  survey,  or  atout  111°  30'  W  long] 
until  in  pioccediuff  northward  that  lino  intersects  tho  Athabasca  river ;  thou  "by  that 
river  and  tlio  Athabasca  Lake  and  Slave  Eiver  to  the  intersection  of  tho  last  with  the 
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Rivor,  a  southern  alTliiont  of  tlio  Cironi  «!T«,.«  t   i     xi. 
inland  frc«h-.ator  sea  „p  to  1?!^^^^^^^^ 

east,  belongs  to  tins  district;  and  For   iJlZ      /p  ^^'^  ""  '^' 
aro  contained  in  it,  aro  subordinate  to  Fort  P.  «"\I^''J"*n<'^  which 

If  a  straight  line  be  dra^Jrom  S  7?  ,    '°T"'  *^°  ''°'^*^^I"'^rt«rs. 
of  Artillery  ^a.e.  the  mouth  ore'r^fr^^^^^^  ^r^  f /^°  ^^''^' 

cm.ent  is  as  perceptible  across  Slave  L,         tl^  ^  tfs^"'i  ^'T 
the  105th  meridian,  and  the  latter  followed  to  its!  ^  ^  ■'?  *'' 

6l8t  parallel,  the  most  easterly  limit  of  the  ;!*  .  .'"*r'«^^t'"»  ^'^^  the 
imaginary  line  here  n.eets  a  cVain  of  Ltl^i  "tV'ri''^''"''-  '^^'"^ 
Laurentian  system,  which  diviZ  tL?^  rrr  t''  ^^'^°"g>»S  to  the 
of  the  groat  interiorTakcs  a'^  -  i  ^T"  '/"^'""'"  ^'^  ^™'"  ^^^^ 
region  ft  serves  Is  a  nat  '  aT  n  T  1'T  ''  ""^  ^"'e^'^*  ^""'^  '"  «"« 
and  the  districts  of  tirMsl  i  "^  ''TT'  ''''  ^*'^''^'"«'^^  ^^'«Wct 
Athabascan  frontier  le  £^^^^^^^^  i^?'  ^^  ^-katchewan.  The 
Rod-deer)  Lake,  and  follows  tett^i^^^^^  t  \V'^'°  ^^^ 

thus  cutting  the  old  district  of  fl,„  T  o         .    ^"'"'"^  Mountains, 

Assiniboine\nd  Jas  L  e  u  «  a^^tol  r  ^'^'V"  "'^'^^  ^°^*« 
quarters  of  the  UppL  Saskatehewar  T  n  M ."  '^  ^""'''  '^"^  ^''''^■ 
gi-eat  Cordillera.  wLich  is  tl  e  i^  r'^l  T  "f  '"'^  northwards  the 
Wier  reaches'  beyot'^hrMr  T^l^f^  '''''-^'  *^° 
totlio  Great  Slave  Lake  by  a  lino  passinrU  ./  "'""  ''S'''" 

courses  of  the  Teaco  and  Hay  riZ^         ^  '^°  "'"^^'^  P*^^^"*^^ 

The  Athabasca  district  comnrisos  iwn  <Tr«n+     • 

of  Iheeo  two  forms  tl,c  ,ioblo  slicam  which  .flT.  !'•  ""J"™"™ 
W  ana  0„a.  Slave  la.o.  .ate"  Zt^TorZt:.V^''-  ^'t 
Ina,an  namos,  whidi  itprccrvca  throMhout  ito  wlj.  '*"='""""'•  J" 
B»« ■■  or  Oroal  aivc,-,  and  "  Ka-olcha-KSi •' t  B^^l! '^™r-.™,"  ^i" 
The  lata  aro  ,h„  Athaba.oa  (tho  ••  lakoof  Iho  fX     f  f""'  'T""- 

of  th.  „opnlation,a„d  son,.  M^^l";^,:^:'ZTl-Tlf'' 
mtbeso  .ho  na.nral  direction  of  the  wat'ers,  fronXeltt  ^^. 

on.  ^ 

The  most  southern  source  of  tho  Athabasca  river  is  in  ih.  V.  ^ 
Mounta.ns.  .n  a  little  lalcoat^^^footof^ 

northern  boundary  of  tlio  district,  which  is  to  be  the  S2.ul  mr^.  r     , ■ 

Lunde  to.n,,,p  ,y,,,„,  „„,  ,,  ^^^  noarlv  on  IwirhT^^^^^^ 

wcstwaru  by  tiie  I'rovi.ico  of  British  Columbia  "    Ti,,-;  i-  t    7.     "^  "°'""'  ^"'''"Je; 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  ^'"^bia.      This  district  ii,  of  larger  area  than 
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not  far  from  tho  sources  of  tho  Saskatchewan,  Fraser,  and  Columbia 
rivers  and  a  htt  o  soutli  of  tho  Yellow  Head  I'ass.     I  do  not  know  tho 

'on  rnn  •/  ^''"i;*^'^^'"^^'^  f'-"'"  '*«  «ource,  b,.t  it  cannot  be  loss  than 
oOO  or  COO  m.les.  There  aro  240  miles  of  its  Slavo  River  course  from 
lort  ClMpowyan  to  Fort  Resolution  on  tho  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  tho 
Mackenzie  18  reckoned  as  1045  miles ;  this  would  give  nearly  2000  miles 
lor  tlio  entire  river  system. 

Froni^  its   source   to   tho  confluence  of  tho  Clear-water  ("  Washe- 

;\";r;,.''^  *''"  ^'■'"  ^^''^'°*'  ''"*  '"°''^  commonly  called  "  Sipisis  "  or 
Littlo  Rivor)  tlio  general  direction  of  tho  Athabasca  is  from  south- 
west to  north-east ;  from  that  point,  after  two  very  abrupt  angles  to  tho 
east  and  south-east,  it  goes  almost  straight  north  to  tho  Athabasca  Lake 
1' or  my  purpose,  we  aro  only  interested  in  tho  river  after  its  receivinc 
he  drainage  of  tho  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  at  which  point  it  enters  tho  dis- 
tnc  of  Atljabasea.  Before  tliat  point  it  receives  five  small  rivers,  tho 
Mictte,  Bonhomme,  Baptisto,  Maeleod,  and  Pembina.  This  last  name,  or 
rather  "  N.pi-mina."  is  a  Crco  word  for  elk-benies  (tho  fruit  of  a 
guelder  rose,  ribnrmm  edulc,  wliich  grows  there). 

I  should  observe  tliat  tho  name  Elk  Rivor,  applied  to  tho  Athabasca 
18  not  only  unknown  in  tho  north-west,  oven  to  British  settlors  but  is 
incorrect,  since  it  refers  to  tho  elk  (moose)  or  "orignal"  (Alecs  ameri- 
canus),  whilst  tho  Athabasca  bears  the  name  of  tho  "corf  bossu"  of 
Canada  (the  wapiti).*  called  "  biche  "  by  tho  Canadians  (tho  name  of  tho 
Wle)  Iho  Crees  call  the  wapiti  «  Wawaskisieu."  and  tho  Chipowyans 
'Ihe-zil,  or  Reindeer  of  tho  Rocks,  both  tribes  also  applying  Lse 
names  to  tho  great  water  system  of  which  I  am  treating,  and  ".leh 
should  therefore  be  called  tho  Great  Red-deer  River 

A  littlo  below  tho  outlet  of  the  drainage  of  tho  Lesser  Slave  Lake  the 
Athabasca  receives  tho  waters  of  another  river,  also  called  La  Bicho 
which  drains  tho  pretty  lake  of  the  same  name.  Still  lower,  on  the  ri^ht 
bank,  are  the  confluences  of  tho  Crj-ing  River  ("Kitou  Sipi")  and  Wido 
River  ("Kaministi  Kweya"),  and  on  tho  left  bank  the  Pelican  R^ver 
(»  Tsatsakin  Sipi  "),  and  Lake  Wabasca.  Tho  right  bank  also "ec^  . 
ho  Houses  River  ("Waskaigan  Sipi");  then,  before  reaching  the 
turbulent  cascades  and  foaming  sheets  called  the  Great  Raiiid  the 
right  bank  is  again  broken  by  the  "Miyotinaw,"  and  the  left  by  tho 
Nistaukam  (^Mustuch  or  Bison  River),  whilst  another  Red-deer  or 
La  Biehe  River,  at  least  tho  sixth  of  the  name  in  tho  district,  also  enters 
tho  Rapid  on  tho  left  bank. 

The  large  Clear-water  river  affluent  is  called  "  Otthap-des,"  or  River 
of  the  Groves,  by  the  Chipowyans,  and  "Little  Athabascl"  by  the 
Canadians.  Inclosed  between  sandy  b.nks  400  feet  hi^h  whth  it 
washes  and  eats  a^yay.  revealing  base  rocks  of  tho  most"  picturesque 
character  conceivable,  this  fresh  and  limpid  stream  is  literally  Si 
•  It  is  a  common  error  in  North  America  to  call  the  wapiti  by  the  name  of  elk. 
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cij8Unnayot.mpotun„HwatorH,moro  turbulent  ra,.i,lH  u.nl  casnuleH 
ui  moro  Hha.ly  au.l  varied  w.,o.1h.     ItH  bod  is  covere.l  with  fresh-water' 

contain  mooso  and  bear.  A  pretty  s,,rinj,^  of  sulphurous  and  saline 
waters  nscs  rom  five  different  sourccH  in  the  prairie' near  .he  river,  and 
could  bo  mado  thoH.to  of  an  oxeellent  sanitary  bathing  eHtablishn.ent. 

A  trading  post  called  Tho  Forks  is  situated  at  the   junction  of  thv 
Clear-wator  with  the  Athabasca. 

Sal  no  and  1  lorre-a-Calumcts  rners,  and  on  its  left  bank  tho  Heaver 
Ixed,  and  Cypress  rivers. 

Tho  sandy  banks  of  tho  Athabasca  vary  from  200  to  400  feot  in 

Below  tho  drainage  of  Lako  La  Bicho  and  Wido  Biver,  on  the  left 
bank,  a  red-coloured  exposure  of  tho  schistose  and  oblique  stratiiica- 

Bubteuanean  fires,  called  "  Buucanes  "  by  tho  Canadians.  Hero  are 
found  sulpha  es  of  iron  and  magnesia,  nitrous  deposits,  and  native  car- 
bonate of  soda.  In  one  place  along  tho  n.iry  bank,  a  number  of  jets  of 
hot  steam  find  a  vent  through  tho  mud,  and  make  tho  waters  of  the 
ivcr  bubble.  These  traces  of  plutonic  action  are  then  transferred  to 
the  right  bank,  both  above  and  below  tho  confluence  of  the  Clear-water 
where  there  is  a  chain  of  volcanoe.  on  a  small  scale,  in  tho  form  of 

indica  ions  of  active  and  extinct  igneou.     ction  are  only  found  m  the' 
right  bank  of  the  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  system,  reappearing  a 
along  this  immense  fluvial  artery  with  an  intermittent  Ltivity  and 
inaction  difficult  to  explain.     In  some  places  these  "Boucanes, 'a  " 

shoTfl  f  T'  ™"^'  '"•  '^""^^^'  "'*"'*^'^'  '^i-Pl--.  only  to 

show  themselves  without  apparent  cause  elsowher,-- 

Traces  of  the  subterraneau  bituminous  veins  that  keep  up  the.e  fires 
can  be  followed  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  the  clifts  of  Franklin 
Bay  and  Capo  Batluirst.  where  Sir  John  Richardson  took  them  to  be 
active  volcanoes. 

These  «  Boucanes  "  are  usually  found  on  tho  lino  of  imperfect  coal, 
1.  e.  of  deposits  of  lignite  incompletely  carbonised,  and  consequently  unfit 
for  the  forge  or  fuel.  They  are  so  along  the  Boueanes  Eiver,  one  of  tho 
affluents  of  the  Peace  River,  as  well  as  above  Fort  Norman  on  tho  Lower 
Mackenzie;  but  here  there  is  no  outer  trace  of  coal  or  lignite,  though  it 
IS  probable  that  there  are  subterranean  veins  of  those  fiub"tance^\nd 
tliat  the  phenomena  mentioned  are  owing  to  the  protocarbonated  hydrogen 
of  tbe  coal  deposits.    Nevertheless  (although  fire^Iamp  explodes  on  con- 
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tact  with  oxygen,  as  is  ,.ften  found  at  tho  hegiin.ing  of  winter  in  some 

of  the  lakoH  of  tho  north-woat),  tho  eai.ability  of  H,.ontaneou8  iiluminatiun 
wlueli  Ifiehardson  attiibntea  to  the  i.lentieal  exhalations  of  Fort  Norman 
has  not  been  found  to  exist  in  this  gas.     It  is  iM.,,ossiblo  to  attribute  to 
tho  Indians  tho  extinction  of  the  fi-es  of  bituminous  sehists  in  tho 
Athabasea-Mackenzio  sy.teni.     Their  ignition  is  intermittent,  without 
apparent  cause,  and  unsiablo.     It  is,  moreover,  accompanied  l,v  a  stron-.- 
Hmell  of  petroleum,  whilst  hydrogen  is  inodorous.     But  tho'  carlnueta 
of    hydrogen,  of  whieh  petroleum  is  composed,  do  not  make  it    any 
«norc   than    they   do    fire-dan.)),    spontaneously   inflammable,    ovJn  oil 
contact  with  air,— in  spite  of  received  scientific  opinion.     We  must 
thereh.re,  consider  them  as  one  of  the  effects  of  igneous  action,  materiallv 
connects  with  tho  fire  of  tho  volcanoes;  for  the  Woucanos  occur  under 
similar  conditions  to  the  vents  of  tlieso  subterranean  fires,  being  found 
on  the  nvor  banks,  on  intermediary  strata  incUming  schist,  bitumen 
lignitos,  thermal  sulphurous  or  saline  waters,  rock-salt,  «fec. 

I  have  observed  a  saline  spring  near  tho  confluence  of  tho  Clear- 
water;  a  littlo  below  this  point  the  Athabasca  receives  a  saline  feeder 
which  rises  in  a  natural  salt  spring  of  considerable  size ;  and  below  Lake 
Athabasca,  on  tho  left  bank,  is  a  second  saline  feeder,  risin-  in  the 
Caribou  Mountains,  which  contain  vast  deposits  of  rock-salt  and'i  cavern 
remarkable  for  its  crystalline  concretions. 

Still  further,  between  Forts  Simpson  and  Norman,  two  other  saline 
streams,  unfit  for  drink,  are  fed  by  tho  mines  of  rock-salt  contained  in 
Clarke's  Hock,  a  mountain  of  volcanic  aspect.  Lastly,  there  is  a  fifth 
saline  river  not  far  from  tho  Arctic  Ocean. 

About  50^  30'  N.  hit.,  tho  Athabasca  meets  Birch  or  Bark  Moun- 
tain, a  continuation  of  the  heights  forming  Portage-la-Locho  or  Mothy 
IVtage  (named  after  the  Loch^  ■  fresh- water  cod-fish),  and  leaves  its 
former  course  in  order  to  open  ,.  .vay  across  the  ravines  of  the  moun- 
tain, thus  making  a  right-angled  elbow  to  the  east.  This  wonderful 
canon  is  called  tho  (Jreat  Kapid.  l-or  some  25  to  28  leao-ucs  it 
impedes  and  much  endangers  tho  navigation  of  the  Athabasca.  Besides 
tho  Great  llapid,  properly  so  called,  the  traveller  must  pass  as  best  he 
may  the  Brule,  Noye,  Pas-dc-bout,  Croche  (or  Sinuous),  Stony,  Cascade  ■ 
and  Mountain  rapids.  In  short,  the  whole  make  one  continuous  rapid' 
twice  as  long  as  that  of  tho  Bear  Eiver,  for  tho  current  sometimes  reaches' 
a  pace  of  12  to  15  miles  an  hour. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  strictly  speaking,  no  cataract  in  the  Athabasca 
canon,  only  a  very  strong  declivity,  in  the  form  of  a  rapid  flat  sheet  of 
water,  obstructed  by  enormous  boulders.  At  its  commencement  tho  river 
finds  Itself  checked  by  the  vast  natural  dam  of  Bark  Mountain,  the 
base  of  which  is  suudstouo  or  madreporiferous  limestone.  The  ra'-Wng 
flood  dashes  against  this  obstacle,  in  which  it  has  striven  to  batter  a 
breach  for  centuries,  washing   away  and   carrying  oflF  the  quarfzose 
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Hono    or    .mnnu.„„s  san.I„to„u  Ibnuing  tl.  itno  of  th  «  v L    d.,    hH 
«     .lotacLmg  u,..l  .«..  uting  a  .uulticu.lo  of  globular  muHHc.  of    ..  •      ; 
ollowHa...lHt.,no  contained  in  tho  ,„artzoso  Hand.  . hid.  now  o  , 
the  bod  of  ti.o  nvor  and  arc  tho  cauHo  of  itn  foanung  r.uuU     Till 
ooncrotu.nH  aro    ound  at  every  elevation  of  tho  eliff..  f'.a    ho    i.        " 

butU.sandtnrni,«tot;::^;itt;:r:!thi.!:r;;::'"  ''-''"  ^""^ 

1  have  never  Been  in  anv  L'eoloir;,.,,!  ♦,.v*  1      i  "     , 

n  .  ■'  &^'""8'<-iii  text-uook  an  exi)1aiMiti<iii  .^r  *\.^ 

furmaUon  of  these  lenticnhu-  coneretionB.  geoden.  or     i  ol    e    V,  1   '^ 
cannot  behevo  to  bo  n^erely  ooncretion«  of  ntnUHtone  ro  led  and        nl 
by  the  act.or»  of  water.     I  an.  inclined  to  Ihe  opinion  chat  they     ro 
uuBses  thrown  «p  in  a  globular  forn.  by  Bon.e  Bubterranean  i~! 
oree  and  lall.ng  into  water  holding  n.ueh  mud  in  Bolutio       n  wl  id 
hey  have  puBBod  from  a  paBty  condition  to  a  .olid  conBiBtenc  ■     ry  t  f 
h«.ng  a«  It  we,-o  in  it  by  the  action  of  cold.     I  adopt  this  v  ew!  wlo 
thcBo  p..ohteB  (whether  goodes  or  not)  are  only  met  with  in  thi       «  riot 
.oar  rapulB  and  waterfalls,  in  localities  exhibiting  nun  er  us    rt  es  o 
Bubtorrancan  fires,  formerly  nn.eh  more  active  and^powe         th  ,' n  w 
and  because  I  have  found  some  of  theBo  concretions  eomposed  of   1' 
;r  WlT       ""^'"":  «.  centre  outwards,  and  also  o  1    rs  of  Tog 
non     Wha  ever  may  be  the  anethod  of  formation  of  such  singular  freaks 

the  sandstone  of  Eark  Mountain,   finds  its  bed  obstructed  by  these 
gigant.  concretions,  which  are  tho  sole  cause  of  its  r.;    s    „d  rem 
Its  nav.gat.on  so  ponlous  as  to  be  well-nigh  impoBsible.     Besides    1 

S  rl  cS  7  °'  *' ""  "'^  '-''''''  ^"  *^'  --^^  surface  at 
o?ii    f .,  '     """'^'  '^'"""'-^  *=''P«  constantly  threatening  the 

heads  of  the  unsuspecting  travellers  beneath  ^^aitning  tuc 

Near  the  Clear-water,  pudding-stone  begins  to  appear  in  horizontal 
ayers  from  the  level  of  the  water,  pi-obably  a'lso  r.acdiTbe bw     "t 

ehSTvh        r    "",  '^^"'l'"'  '^'  ^^'^'l"'^  «tratificatio.rs  of  bitlin  u 
sch.st.  wh.ci  tra..sude  asphalt  from  top  to  bottom.     The  Bava..ni8  and 

imdor  the.r  thin  coat  of  turf;  and  from  Point  Colbert  to  the  Pierre 
.  -Calumets  nyer   they  Lave  given   rise  to  the   Chipewjan   name  of 
Enel  Dusse,    or  «  Eiver  of  the  moving  grounds  " 
The  proximity  of  pisolites  and  considerable  deposits  of  auartzosA 
sand  leads  me  to  tho  belief  that  the  bituminous  maC  exudllirfrom 
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the  bluik  ehfVs  of  the  Athabasca  is  Plmxsphultnm  ./vn<>Vr.(.<.,charactoriHtic 
of  the  tcrtuuu's.  It  (Iov.h  in  stimnier  iu  wide  sheets  in.iu  the  schistuBe 
flanks  of  tlie  elifls  down  into  tho  river,  mixing  witli  tho  m\uU  and 
solidifying  so  as  to  form  a  eonglomorute  somefiines  softened  by  tlie  hiui'b 
rays  and  at  others  hard  aud  brittle,  of  whieli  fragments  dutuciad  by  the 
waters  are  carried  down  and  ,hi)08ited  on  the  shores  of  tho  Athabasca- 
Mackenzie  system,  where  tliey  coul.l  be  mistaken  for  nodi-.les  of  basalt. 
They  acipiire  an  astcnislii.ig  d-gree  of  liardness,  and  it  is  ohly  by 
accident  that  their  true  origin  is  eventually  .liseuvere.l. 

Tlie  bituminous  sehists  are  replaced  at  intervals  by  u  bholl-bearing 
limestone  of  dolomitie  tendency,  sometimes  milky  wlii'te.  From  this  1 
have  extracted  various  fossils,  including  2'tTtir<(/K/(t,  very  small  Belem- 
uites,  Atnjpa  retieulari»,  Cyrliiia  hamillonenxh,  and  C.  umbmculom.  These 
limestone  strata  aro  undulating,  and  occur  both  above  and  below  the 
water-levol. 

_  The  hhorcs  of  tho  Athabasca  i)resent  an  attractive  siglit.  Far  from 
injuring  plant  life,  the  presence  of  naphtha  and  the  subterranean  fires 
seem  to  have  imparted  now  vigour  to  it,  so  that  the  lofty  banks  liave 
their  steep  slopes  covered  with  vigorous  and  varied  vegrtution.  Besides 
white  pine,  larch,  aspen,  and  birch  (wliich  gives  its  name  to  the  Bark 
Mountain),  the  forest  trees  hero  include  A'irginian  pine,  cypress,  Banks's 
pine,  Weymoutli  pine,  balsam- noplar,  alder,  aud  many  kinds  of  willow. 

Along  its  waters,  discoloured  by  muddy  matter  and  loaded  with 
deposits  to  such  an  extent  as  to  1v  prejudicial  to  lish-lifo,  I  have 
collected  a  large  number  of  medicinal  plants :  Gem  alrlctum  an.l  rkale, 
Verbascum,Ehm,jnu8  arjcntea  (a  very  sweet-smelling  shrub  whose  berries 
are  a  great  delicacy  to  bears),  Lonkcni  ^mrvijlora,  Cyprqmliim  with  its 
large  golden  lips,  saxifrages,  Pohjgala,  Enjthvonhm  dcns-canis,  and 
beautiful  scarlet  lilies,  like  tlie  Martagou,  wliicli  would  l)o  an  ornament 
to  any  garden.  Tho  Indians  are  very  fond  of  tho  bulbs  of  this  latter 
plant,  which  tho  Tinney»  call  "Tele-nuie"  (or  Crane  bread)  and  tho 
Crees  "  Okitsanak."  Tho  eatable  Uedysarum  with  blue  flowers  and  tho 
poisonous  one  with  yellow  (known  as  tho  Travelling  Vetch)  are  found 
there  also.  The  male  fern  adorns  tho  woods  with  its  largo  fronds,  and 
others,  such  as  Pohjpodhm,  Capillary,  and  Scolopemlria,  carpet  the  mossy 
rocks  with  their  elegant  plumes.  But  the  most  abundant  plant  all 
along  tho  river  is  sarsaparilla.  Tho  Tinnoy  of  tho  Beaver  tribe  know 
this  smilaceous  plant  as  a  febrifuge  and  sudorific,  and  collect  its  roots  ; 
but  they  are  not  aware  of  tho  anti-syphilitic  properties  of  emilacino,  a 
tannic  base  contained  in  it,  .rid  which  I  have  more  than  once  pointed 
out  to  them. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  I  have  never  heard  a  Cicada  in  the  North- 
west, though  on  two  occasions  (iu  1876  and  1870)  I  satisfiea  myself  of 

•  Also  variously  written  as  Tinneli.  'Titiiie,  'Dtinnb,  Diimfc,  Dinfc.  Dinneb,  Denft,  &c. 
(meamng  "  men"  or  "  peoi)le"J-tlie  great  northern  or  Athabascan  family  of  Indians. 
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tho  occurrence  of  those  insects  at  the  jnnotion  of  the  Clear-water  and  tho 
Athabasca,  thon-li  I  ,nily  found  tlicin  at  that  spot. 

'I'lie  wapiti  lias  Leeome  rather  uncommon  in  tho  forests  of  the  Atln 
hasca,  hut  the  moose  is  frequently  met  with  there.    I  have  never  travelk.! 
along  this  nohle  river  (and  I  have  done  so  six  times)  without  seein-  it 
sometimes  as  many  as  tliree  individuals  toj^^otlier.     The  fnigivorous  Idack 
bear,  lynx,  heaver,  and  otter  are  common.     On  Juno  2;3rd   1879  I  met 
two  Cree  hunters  who  declared  that  since  the  spring  (i.e.' in  less  than 
three  months)  they  had  hetween  them  killed  along  the  river  ^00  heivers 
25  moos^e,  20  bears,  and  five  wapiti ;  and  I  may  add  that  from  ex,,erience 
of  the  Redskins  I  know  they  are  more  given  to  diminish  than  to  ex- 
aggerate the  results  of  their  hunting.     This  shows  that  life  could  still 
he  maintained  on  the  river  if  there  existed  inhahitants  able  to  hunt  and 
provision  the  trading  posts.     But  from  tho  drainage  of  the  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  to  Lake  Athabasca,  there  are  but  31  Crees  and  22  Chipewvans 
women  and  children  all  told. 

Tho  original  moutli  of  the  Athabasca  is  now  distant  a  -ood  day's 
navigation  from  the  lake.  It  is  shown  by  the  simultaneous  recedin-  of 
both  the  high  strands  forming  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  from  this 
point  keep.widening  away  from  each  other  until  they  disappear  in  the 
interior.  A  flat  uniform  plain  follows,  composed  of  accumulations  of  soil 
with  no  mixture  of  rock  and  covered  by  dense  forest  growth.  The  river 
has  thus  actually  filled  up  its  own  ancient  estuary  with  tho  material  it 
has  carried  along,  for  no  other  in  the  world  is  more  loaded  with  muddy 
deposits,  vegetable  detritus,  and  floating  trees. 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  tho  river  divides  into  two  arms,  of 
which  only  the  right-hand  one  retains  the  name  of  Athabasca  the  left 
taking  that  of  Enibarras,  because  of  the  frequent  bars  made  across  it  by 
the  tiniber  borne  on  its  waters.  Further  on,  the  Athabasca  channel  is 
subdivided  into  three  other  branches,  of  which  tho  central  was  tlie 
principal  channel  in  1879,  whilst  tlie  left  one,  known  as  the  Brochets(or 
i  Ike)  River,  rejoiue.l  the  Embarras  branch.  But  all  these  channels  are 
interconnected  by  a  multitude  of  creeks,  not  reckoned  by  the  natives  as 
they  are  only  navigable  by  bark  canoes. 

Some  maps  make  the  river  Athabasca  communicate  with  Lake 
Mamawi  (or  Mamawa),  wliich  is  also  represented  as  an  expansion  of  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Peace  River;  but  this  is  a  double  error.  Lake 
Mamawi  (meaning  in  Cree,  Reunion  or  Assemblage)  receives  its  waters 
irom  Clear  Lake,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  very  slu)rt  arm  called 
the  Tlay  River  ("  Klope-djiethe ") ;  and  Clear  Lake  itself  is  fed  from 
Bark  Mountain,  having  no  connection  with  the  Peace  River.  Bu-  before 
cntmng  Mamawi,  the  waters  of  Clear  Lake  bifurcate,  the  left  channel 
discharging  under  the  name  of  the  "  Des  Enia-.-.tn"  or  Children  River 
into  the  most  eastern  mouth  of  tho  Peace  River,  called  "Aux  CEufs"' 
or  Egg  River,  which  flows  into  Lake  Athabasca. 
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The  waters  of  Mamawi  are  also  drained  into  the  latter  basin  by 
four  channels,  of  which  the  riglit-hand  one  passes  direct  into  it,  the 
other  tlu-ec  eventually  uniting  and  emptying  into  the  eastern  mouth  of 
the  reace  K.ver,  which  before  reaching  Lake  Athabasca  sends  out  an 
arm  towards  Lake  Mamawi.  This  luadruplo  cluuinel  bears  the  name 
of  the  Four  Forks,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  Crco  name  for  Mamawi. 
Very  curious  tidal  fluctuations  resnl'  from  this  formation.  In  ordinary 
weather,  with  tilings  in  their  normal  condition,  the  above  description  is 
correct.  But  as  the  level  of  Lake  Athabasca  is  materially  heightened 
at  the  period  of  flood,  the  waters  of  its  basin,  or  more  correctly  the 
currents  of  the  Athabasca  which  cross  it,  flow  back  in  the  direction  of 
the  Four  Forks,  reaching  Lake  Mamawi  and  even  Clear  Lake  itself  so 
that  they  connect  the  first  with  the  eastern  or  Embarras  channel  of 'the 
Athabasca,  and  inundate  all  the  pra  between  the  different  mouths 

of  that  great  river,  forcing  the  Egg  liivor  to  flo,v  back  to  the  main 
branch  of  the  Peace  River  which  joins  the  Great  Slave  River. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  estuary  of  tho  Athabasca  and  its 
mouths  m  Franklin's  time  (and  also  in  187G) ;  and  if  there  are  errors  in 
tho  maps  of  that  time,  they  are  either  owing  to  incorrect  information 
or  to  nnsunderstanding  ;  for  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  first  explorers 
were  able  to  visit  all  these  localities,  considering  tho  short  time  they 
spent  in  tho  country. 

Tho  vast  marshy  savanna  of  this  delta^an  ocean  of  tall  grass, 
mare's-tail,  Cyperus,  reeds,  and  willows,  intersected  by  numberless  miry 
creeks  always  covered  with  water-fowl-is  well  called  in  Creo  "  Tho 
Herbaceous  Network,"  which  is  practically  the  meaning  of  Athabasca, 
Ayabasca,  Arabasca,  and  Wabasca,  in  tho  Algonquin  dialects,-a  name 
applied  to  tho  entire  lake  and  also  to  the  river  by  Europeans. 

There  are  often  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  of  water  in  these 
creeks  of  tho  Athabasca;  but  sometimes  the  whole  estuary  is  submerged 
and  becomes  part  of  the  lake,  still  bearing  on  its  muddy  surface  a 
flotilla  of  huge  trees  which  have  got  locked  together  and  materially 
heigiitened  its  level.    I  saw  such  a  state  of  things  in  1871  and  187G  • 
but  how  difi-erent  was  the  estuary  three  years  after !     At  that  time   tho 
channels  of  tho  Athabasca  were  almost  dry;  tho  main  current  had  left   • 
the  central  one  and  gone  wholly  to  tho  east,  and  the  savanna  of  tho 
cstimy,  elevated  many  feet  above  it,  was  changed  into  an  immense  an<l 
pertectly  firm  prairie,  covered  with  young  willow  copses  and  dotted  with 
water-holes.*     But  the  most  remarkable  thing  was  that  the  estuary  of  tho 
Athabasca  had  entirely  left  this  high  and  dry  prairie,  and  betaken  itself 
to  a  ix.int  between  its  old  mouth  and  that  of  tho  Feace  Ivivcr,  into  the 
Rocky  (or  Stony)  River,  tho  drainer  of  tho  great  lake.     Tho  expanse  of 
waters  between  these  two  points  had  therefore  vanished,  and  the  onco 
groat  bay  of  Lake  Athabasca,  so  picturesque  with  its  chains  of  granitic 
•  Seo  Macouu,  in  l{ep.  Otol.  Survey  CanaiLi,  1875-70,  p.  91. 
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pine-c  ad  isles,  like  a  fleet  of  war-sbips  preparing  for  nautical  evolutions 
Lad  wholly  disappeared.  PerLaps  I  should  more  correctly  say  that  this 
ba^n  of  five  to  six  eagues  still  existed  with  its  rocky  rim,  but  instead 
of  water  it  contained  grass;  instead  of  resembling  a  vast  turquoise  set 
in  a  jasper  border,  ,t  seemed  an  emerald,  silver-veined.  This  part  of 
the  kke  was  also  transformed  into  a  prairie,  from  Bustard  Island  to  the 
Uocky  Rivrr  and  its  former  islands,  now  surrounded  by  fertile  land 
only  aeking  the  plough  to  produce  splendid  crops,  were  mere  isolated 
elevations-landmarks  destined  in  future  ages  to  show  that  once  the 
white  hsh,  carp,  and  pike  disported  in  places  destined  I  hope  to  bo  im- 
proved ere  long  by  high  cultivation. 

•  ?^l!  T'^'t'l  "^  *^°  '''^*''''  ^''^^"'■•^^^  *^"  I  J«ft  the  North-west ;  for 
m  1881,  Mr.  R.  MTarlane  wrote  to  mo  that  this  drying-up  had  proved 
a  severe  calamity  to  tlie  Redskins  of  the  lake,  who  had  hitherto  derived 
plentiful  supplies  of  food  from  the  well-known  fisheries  of  the  Four 
±orks  and  Bustard  Island,  now  of  course  entirely  destroyed 

It  seems  that  the  four  mouths  of  the  Athabasca,  the  embouchure  of 
Lake  Mamawi  and  the  eastern  (or  Egg  River)  channel  of  the  Peace 
River,  retained  their  respective  currents  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake 
before  tilling  it  up;  and  when  the  level  of  the  lake  had  become  con- 
siderably heightened  by  their  numerous  interconnections,  their  beds 
remained  like  so  many  narrow  rivers,  which  now  run  through  the  dried- 
up  mud.  far  from  the  ancient  isles,  to  reunite  in  the  great  outlet  of 
the  Rocky  River. 

Unless  some  extraordinary  flood  remodifics  this  newly  formed 
estuary  the  Athabasca  district  will  thus  have  gained  an  immense 
space  of  land,  excellent  for  cultivation,  and  not  requiring  artificial 
fertilisation  for  very  many  years;  and  it  should  bo  noted  that  the 
climate  of  the  lake  is  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to  the  ripening  of 

1?^?  ir^^'^f  *''^^'''  ^''  "^  ^^'"^  rWladelphia  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
1876,  the  Catholic  Mission  near  Fort  Chipewyan  obtained  a  silver 
medal  and  honourable  mention  for  cereals  of  tho  first  quality  and  re- 
markable size.  In  fact,  the  chief  want  of  tho  lake  district  as  regards 
colonisation  is  vegetable  mould.  With  tho  exception  of  tho  estuary 
above  nentioned,  and  of  the  still  more  extensive  and  no  less  extra- 
ordinary one  of  the  Peace  River,  only  rocks  are  found  in  it;  and  it  may 
be  said  with  truth  that  tho  entire  north  from  the  Slave  Lake  and  River 
to  Hudson's  Bay  is  only  a  gigantic  bed  of  crystalline  rocks,  where  the 
planetary  nucleus  is  exposed  under  tho  form  of  various  granites,  felspar 
syenite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  &c.  Vegetation  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the 
inequahties  of  tho  stony  surface  or  depressions  in  these  products  of 
fusion,  where  the  action  of  water  has  not  entirely  cleared  away  their 
sandy  surface,  or  where  it  has  deposited  a  slight  laver  of  srdimentary 
earth,  ap  at  the  Chipewyan  Mission.  Conifers,  black  alder,  heather 
astus,  Ahmnthium,  and  some  other  aromatic  plants  root  in  the  meagre 
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soil  and  diminish  the  melancholy  aspect  of  this  vast  exposed  portion 
of  the  frame  of  nature.  ^  pumon 

I  firmly  believe  that  all  the  ground  reclaimed  from  the  Peace  and 
Athabasca  rivers  IS  of  the  best  quality,  if  the  present  conditions  aro 
maintained.  But  there  is  always  the  fear  of  some  exceptional  ri  e  i 
the  waters  causing  a  sudden  flood,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  vast  plains 
recently  uncovered  m.ght  be  once  more  overrun  by  devastatin<.  currents 
was^iing  away  their  soil  and  entirely  re-modifying  their  surface 

I  have  travelled  over  the  whole  of  the  estuary  of  tho  Peace  River* 
above  re  erred  to,  and  found  it  no  less  curious  Ln  thut  o    the  llha- 

Zl'AnX  .rir""''  '''  «-*  -  --t  -«teni  channel  ent  rs 

Lake  Athabasca  at  the  Four  Forks,  under  the  name  of  Egg  River  •  and 
the  maps  are  quite  wrong  in  representing  the  Clear  Lake  River  as  an'other 
mouth  of  the  Peace  River     But  between  the  Egg  River  and  the  Canan 
or  Duck  Portage,  wher.  there  are  unmistakable  traces  of  an  old  western 
channel,  this  river  has  four  other  openings  into  the  Slave  River,  without 
counting  SIX  creeks  originating  in  ^e  same  number  of  lakes  formed  by 
the  overflow  of  the  Peace  River,  but  ^Titkno  currents  of  their  own  direc  Iv 
:s  waters  retire.     Between  the  two  iit-named  points,  therefore   thi^ 
s  an  immense  plain,  comparable  in  fertility  with   the  delta  ;f  the 
Camargue  in  Piovence,  intersected  by  rivulets,  and  dotted  with  lakes 
"shrfn  ;  ,    T  / r  '^'^^  '^^"■""°  "^^  "^  '''  ^-^  pi— owned  hillock 
Ciops  of  the  highest  quality  could  be  raised  on  this  gigantic  and  well- 
wat.red  delta,  which  contains  prodigious  quantities  orthnber  dcposS  d 
by  the  waters  during  past  ages.    I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  coloni- 
sa  ion  am  ciiltivation  of  this  portion  of  the  Athabasca  district  dese^e 
enous  attention,  and  I  have  therefore  done  my  best  to  prepare  a  map  of 
nam  si;  tlietk"    "T  ""' r'^'^'^'y  ^  P-'^l'^-  P--rving  the  local 
^e^t  ofmy  lait^;"'  ^^^*^™^-^'     '^'^'^  ^^  ^-  ^"^-^'  t^^  chief 

fbn^^f '^^  r*^''°  ""''*  '^'^*''  *^''''*^  "^^  °*'^*^^-  ^'^°'^«'  °^  ^0  left  bank  of 
the  Slave  luver,  perfectly  fit  for  cultivation;  this  is  indeed  proved  by 
the  old  setdement  of  the  Beaulieu  family  on  the  banks  of  the  Salt  River 

ani  ^::l  T  r"' I  ''^^^  '^  ^*^"^S^°  ^S^*-^*  --^ricable  forests 

and  an  entire  want  of  roads  or  other  communications,  without  mention: 
ing  other  serious  inconveniences. 

an/wV^rV'  '"  *!'?  ^^'^^^^^'^^  ^^i«t"ct  a  belt  not  overrun  by  forest, 

tTnil  J  t  "  '"*'!1'^'  ''  ''"■  '^""  i'*^"°'^^-l  inundations ;  where 
timber  only  grows  sufficiently  for  the  needs  of  colonists,  and  is  arely  a 
mechanical  obstacle;  well  covered  with  undergrowth  and  grass,  capable 
of  cultiva  ion,  crossed  by  a  waggon  track,  watered  by  streams  «t.Xd 
with  fish-bearing  lakes,  and  oflfering  every  facility  and  advantage  for 
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the  construction  of  a  railroail.  I  refer  to  tlic  zone  of  natural  prairio 
alon^-  the  llt.eky  JIouutaiuH,  from  tlie  mountains  of  tho  Upper  Saskat- 
chewan to  tho  banks  of  tho  Hay  IJiver,  one  of  tlio  feeders  of  tho  Great 
Sk\c  Lake.  I  havo  been  tohl  by  very  many  persons  wlio  have  travelled 
over  tho  Great  Prairie,  by  whioli  name  this  fertile  belt  is  known,  that  it 
comprises  every  coixlition  requisite  for  settlement,  as  well  as  being  ricli  in 
lumber  rc(iuisitcs  and  minerals  of  all  kinds.  Sulpliur,  bitumen,  and  coal 
crop  up  in  many  places,  with  rock-salt,  iron,  native  copper,  and  even 
gold  (according  to  reiiort).  Against  tlieso  advantages,  must  bo  set  tho 
iact  tliat  tho  means  of  subsistence  have  become  more  and  more  rare,  from 
the  rapid  diminution  arid  imminent  extinction  of  tho  animals  Avhieh 
supplied  the  daily  food  of  the  Indians,  such  as  the  moose,  caribou,  wapiti, 
bison  of  tho  woods  (a  distinct  species  from  tho  musk-ox  and  prairie  bison), 
beaver,  porcupine,  &c.  Tho  musk-rat  alone  seems  not  to  have  failed  as 
yet,  and  continues  as  before  to  swarm  on  the  lakes,  ponds,  and  smallest 
streams.  I  can  only  regret  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  this 
fertile  region. 

II. 

Lake  Athabasca  is  the  smallest  >f  the  fresh-water  seas  which  stretch 
like  a  chain  from  tho  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  east  uf 
tho  Mississippi,  the  Eed  Eiver  of  the  Korth,  and  the  Athabasca-Mackenzie 
system. 

It  is  230  miles  long  by  20  miles  broad,  and  about  600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  according  to  the  observations  of  General  Sir 
J.  H.  Lefroy.  The  position  of  Fort  Chipewyan,  tlie  headquarters  of 
tlie  district,  is  58=  43'  N.  hit.,  and  111°  18'  32"  W.  long.;  that  of  Fort 
Fond-du-Lac  is  59°  20'  N.  lat.  and  107°  25'  W.  long. 

Like  a  number  of  other  lakes  in  this  region,  it  is  a  crystal  sheet  of 
water  lying  in  a  deep  bed,  granitic  at  the  north  end,  and  with  sandy  and 
muddy  deposits  at  the  south.  Three  of  its  sides  are  granite,  and  a  great 
number  of  granite  islands  thickly  set  with  pines  dot  its  surface.  But 
there  are  no  mountains  there,  and  Hearne,  the  first  explorer  in  1771, 
would  have  been  more  correct  in  naming  it  Lake  of  the  Isles  than  Lake 
of  tho  Hills,  as  tho  abundance  of  islands  strikes  the  traveller  at  the 
first  glance. 

I  have  already  explained  the  Cree  meaning  of  Athabasca.  The 
present  inhabitants,  the  Cliipewyan  Tinney,  call  it  "  Yetape-t'ue " 
(Lake  Superior),  or  more  habitually  "  Kkpay-t'elu-Kke,"  or  Willow-bed, 
alluding  doubtless  to  tho  deltas.  This  was  also  the  name  of  an  old 
trading  fort  at  the  nioutli  of  the  Athabasca  river,  where  willows  wevo 
tlie  dominant  feature  of  the  vegetation,  only  conifers  and  aspens  being 
to  bo  seea  olscwhere, 

Thd  nature^  of  the  soil  of  the  lake  is  therefore  identical  with  that  of 
the  great  latcs  tributary  to  Hudson's  Bay,  such  as  Lakes  Wollaston, 
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Caribou,  Beaver,  and  Bear  Lakes,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Lake 
W  HiTiipog,  and  of  those  which  drain  to  the  Atlantic,  such  as  the  Canadian 
lakes  projier. 

The  fishes  of  the  lake  are  Corcgnnua  htctdus  or  y/hHc  fish,  salmon  front 
(which  there,  as  in  more  northern  waters,  reaches  ;J5  lbs.  and  over) 
Canadian  trout,  Gatmtomua  reticulatus,  Maskinongo  (Egox  eator),  grey  and 
red  Rucking-carps,  Sandro  (Lnriopnrca  americmia,  called  Dorey  by  the 
Canadians),  tlio  golden-eyed  Lakuchc,  lamprey,  Methy  (Lotn  maculosa) 
&c.  I  only  refer  here  to  the  larger  species,  for  the  very  suflicient  reason 
that  the  smaller  ones  arc  entirely  unknown. 

The  north  of  the  lake,  which  is  wholly  sterile  and  rocky,  only  affords 
support  for  caribou,  which  find  a  palatable  food  in  various  lichens 
growmg  there.  The  animals  and  plants  of  the  forests  and  prairies  to 
the  south  have  already  been  referred  to. 

_  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  very  exact  cartographic  represonta- 
tions  should  exist  of  so  vast  a  lake,  which  has  only  once  or  twice  been 
visited  by  scientific  observers,  and  then  only  partially,  having  never  been 
explored  as  a  whole.  I  have  therefore  hero  also  to  make  some  altera- 
tions in  the  maps  now  current.  It  would,  however,  be  wearisome  to 
enter  into  a  minutely  detailed  description  of  all  the  bays,  isles  and 
capes  for  which  the  map  accompanying  the  present  paper  mult  be 
consulted. 

The  lake  receives  eleven  watercourses,  of  which  eight  (the  Beace 
Mamawi,  Athabasca,  Little  Fork,  William's,  Unknown,  Beaver  and 
Other-side  rivers)  are  on  its  south.  The  Grease  and  Carp  rivers 'enter 
■  into  It  from  the  Barren  Grounds ;  and  the  Great  Fond-du-Lac  river  flows 
in  on  the  east.  The  latter  drains  into  the  lake  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Black  Lake  and  the  Luke  of  the  Isles,  a  basin  dotted  with  granitic  blocks 
and  fed  by  two  streams  which  are  practically  a  chain  of  small  lakes 
The  mu.t  soirtherly  of  these  rises  at  the  foot  of  Beasts  Mountain,  not  far 
irom  Wollaston  or  Groat  Hatchet  Lake ;  the  northern  one  rises  near  Lake 
Caribou,  but  without  having  any  kind  of  communication  with  it. 

It  was  doubtless  the  proximity  of  these  twc  great  lakes  to  the  most 
eastern  sources  of  Lake  Athabasca  that  caused  Hearne  to  believe  that 
Lake  W  ollaston  was  connected  with  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Churchill  ' 
river,  and  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Lake  Athabasca.  Nothing,  however 
could  bo  more  incorrect.  The  most  northern  source  of  Lake  AVoUaston  is 
the  glacial  river  springing  from  the  elongated  granitic  water-parting 
before  mentioned.  This  lake  drains  into  Lake  Caribou  by  the  Canoe 
Eiver,  a  simple  connecting  arm,  and  communicates  with  the  Churchill 
Elver  by  the  Deer  Eiver.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  communication 
between  the  lakes  occupying  the  two  slopes  of  the  water-parting. 

I  have  therefore  corrected  four  geographical  mistakes  about  these 
Canadian  lakes,  to  which  various  drainages  have  hitherto  been  attri- 
buted.   The  first  mistake  refers  to  Lake  La  Eonge,  which  empties  into 
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tho  Clmicliill,  and  which  was  also  said  to  open  into  the  Beaver  lliver  • 
hut  I  showed  iu  1873  that  tho  Beaver  receives  tho  La  Plonge  River,  which 
rises  near  Lake  La  Eonge,  though  not  taking  tho  actual  Avaters'of  tho 
latter  lake.  Tho  second  concerns  Lak-.n  Wollaston  and  Athabasca  as 
above  stated.  Tho  third  refers  to  tho  Great  Bear  Lake,  to  which  Sir 
John  Richardson  attributed  three  outlets,  viz.  tho  Bear  Lako  River 
and  tho  Harcskin  River,  entering  tho  Mackenzie,  and  tho  Bo-hula 
River,  entering  tho  Arctic  Ocean.  In  ascending  these  three  rivers  to 
their  respcctivo  sources,  I  proved  in  1809-70  that  tho  Bear  Lako  has 
only  ono  outlet,  viz.  tho  river  of  tho  same  name;  that  the  Harcskin 
river  flows  out  of  tho  Wind  Lako  near  Smith  Bay  in  Bear  Lake-  and 
that  the  Anderson  (tho  "Beghula"  of  Richardson)  rises  in  a  little  lake 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  "  Ti-depay  "  quite  to  the  north  of  and  some  distance 
from  Bear  Lake.  Lastly,  tho  fourth  error  is  regarding  the  famous  great 
lake  of  the  Eskimo,  to  which  various  openings  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
were  attributed,  besides  one  outlet  in  the  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie  and 
another  in  the  Anderson  River.  It  is  now  known  that  this  lake  (the  size 
of  which  has  been  considerably  diminished)  has  but  ono  outlet,  tho  river 
"  Natowdju,"  a  direct  tributary  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

I  have  also,  in  1879,  made  a  complete  survey  of  tho  course  of  tho 
Slave  River  from  the  great  lako  of  the  samo  name  to  that  of  Athabasca 
in  order  to  complete  my  former  work  on  the  Mackenzie ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  although  I  had  no  map  to  refer  to,  and  no  other  instru- 
ment than  a  compass,  tho  result  agreed  almost  exactly  with  Franklin's 
route-map  of  1820,  except  as  regards  some  islands  which  either  escaped 
las  observation  or  have  been  exposed  since  his  journey,  some  winter 
portages  that  ho  never  crossed,  and  a  few  bends  in  tho  river  which  ho 
probably  passed  at  night-time. 

Above  the  rapids  formed  by  the  Caribou  range,  where  that  ran-o  leaves 
the  left  bank  and  turns  off  towards  tho  east,  along  the  course  of  the  great 
Des  Seins  River,  or  "  Thou-bau-desse,"  *  tho  Slave  River  crosses  a  flat 
plain  covered  with  inextricable  forests,  apparently  reclaimed  by  deo-recs 
by  tho  sedimentary  deposits  of  its  muddy  waters.  This  river  has  no 
sandy  shores.  Its  muddy  banks  are  constantly  being  washed  off  on 
one  side  to  be  deposited  on  tho  other.  At  times  they  give  way,  and  the 
current,  precipitated  with  violence  into  tho  forests,  opens  fresh  channels 
whilst  the  old  ones,  obstructed  by  tho  mire  and  sand  brought  down,  are 
filled  up  and  transformed  into  a  marshy  savanna.  The  Duck  Portage 
was  formed  in  this  way.  Entering  it  from  the  north  (the  direction 
lacing  the  current),  the  idea  is  suggested  that  it  is  a  channel  of  tho 
river  or  one  of  its  affluents;  but  tho  traveller  soon  finds  himself  in 

n,  *J\1'J}\"'  "  '°""'^"'  "^'"'''^  °^  *•'''  ^^'"''^  ^^"^'^  I^"'«.  i«  apparently  represented 
n  M  Potitot  s  map  by  the  "  T'artsan-Do..e  "  or  Yello.  Knives  ifiv...   tL  namoTe , 

'Varr.Se"rit?rr'°r.      TVt  'l^^  "'^'^"■^"■dc-eh"  of  tho  map  of  Buck's 
.Witue    (IbaO),  which  enters  the  Slave  Lake  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Slave 
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an  imuienso  dried-up  marsh,  .piito  lovel,  and  entirely  composed  of 
black  viscous  mud,  cracked  by  desiccation  and  covered  with  timber 
formerly  deposited  by  tho  waters.  Its  Chipewyan  name,  "Tedh  dodh- 
heh  t'ue"  (Floating-wood  Lake)  points  to  its  origin.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  trace  of  any  lake ;  but  a  chain  of  wooded  and  elevated  isles 
shows  that  this  is  the  aneient  bed  of  tho  Slave  Eiver,  which  after  fiUincr 
it  witli  muddy  deposits  has  been  obstructed  in  its  course  by  imbedded 
timber  and  forced  to  break  a  passage  to  tho  right  by  an  abrupt  eastern 
elbow.  I  think  tins  alteration  of  course  has  been  effected  recently  It 
may  perhaps  be  the  (^tlet  which  I  saw  in  course  of  formation  in  18G2 
though  I  had  then  no  opportunity  of  accurately  fixing  its  position. 

During  extraordinary  floods,  tho  surplus  waters  of  tho  Slave  Eiver 
spread  over  this  great  marsh  and  scour  tho  Duck  Portage,  but  at  an 
epoch  before  tho  formation  of  tho  present  bed,  when  the  Duck  Portage 
was  the  ordinary  channel,  tho  overflow  passed  to  tho  left  by  .mother 
natural  channel,  now  dry.  This  shows  a  gradual  tendency  of  tho  Slave 
River  towards  the  cast  in  this  district.  Tho  conditions  above  referred 
to  as  existing  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Athabasca,  aro  also  sho,vn  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  for  the  current  has  so  clogged  its  bed  and  filled  up 
its  estuary  as  to  bo  compeKcd  to  divide  and  make  its  way  across  the 
sedimentary  deposits  of  its  delta,  which  it  cuts  up  into  a  great  number 
of  mud  islands. 

Tho  first  and  oldest  of  its  branches  contained  large  and  lofty 
islands,  identical  as  to  soil  with  tho  mainland,  and  wooded  like  it  with 
whito  pmcs,  Populns  balsamifcra,  aspens,  and  birches  whose  vcuorable 
trunks  show  an  existence  of  at  least  six  or  eight  centuries.  If  a  line  be 
drawn  on  the  right  from  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Seins  Eiver 
and  on  tho  loft  to  that  of  tho  Oxen  Eiver,  a  triangle  or  delta  will  be 
described  wholly  occupied  by  the  ancient  and  recent  mouths  of  the 
river.  The  latter,  after  dividing  into  three  channels,  is  subdivided  into 
two  great  median  arms,  of  which  the  eastern  one  is  called  Jean's  Eiver 
a  corruption  of  tho  Chipewyan  name  «  Dzan-des-tche,"  literally  Mud- 
rivor  end  or  Muddy  mouth.  Up  to  this  point,  standing  trees  aro  found 
m  tho  delta,  but  they  are  no  longer  coniferous,  thus  showing  that  the 
islands  are  of  later  formation.  As  the  channels  subdivide,  vegetation 
decreases  with  them  ;  aspens,  poplars,  and  alders  have  disappeared,  and 
only  small  willows,  six  to  eight  feet  high,  aro  found.  Still  lower  down 
nothing  IS  found  but  reeds,  bulrushes,  and  at  last  only  mare's-tail 
{Lqmsetum),an  exclusively  aquatic  growth  entirely  covered  during  floods. 

buch  aro  tho  products  of  tho  last  sedimentary  formations,  which  are 
not  yet  consolidated.  Between  them  and  the  lake  extends  a  moving 
bog,  fluctuating  with  the  waters,  which  cover  it  for  a  few  inches.  Any 
unfoi^tuiuite  boat  running  into  this  mud  will  infallibly  become  as  firmly 
imbedded  as  tho  innumerable  tree-trunks  whoso  roots  are  horizontally 
exposed  above  its  surface.    Some  years  hence,  these  unsolid  and  ui 
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fathomable  Lanks  will  become  firm,  anil,  aiaed  by  tho  accumulations 
and  drying  cffoets  of  frosts  in  winter,  will  form  new  islands  more 
and  more  encroaching  on  tho  Slave  liako. 

During  tho  2-10  miles  of  tho  course  of  tho  Slave  River,  it  only 
receives  two  affluents,  one  on  each  bunk,  viz.  tho  Dogs  and  tho  Salt 
rivers,  tho  first  of  Avhieh  is  above  and  tho  second  below  the  llapids 
interrupting  its  navigation. 

Tho  maps  of  Lake  Athabasca  give  indeed  its  southern  afiluents,  but 
two  of  these,  the  Unknown  and  Beaver  rivers,  aro  not  represented  as 
being  of  large  dimensions,  nor  aro  tho  lakes  from  which  they  spring 
shown  as  being  within  so  comparatively  short  a  distance  of  the  lacus" 
trine  enlargement  of  tho  Churchill  known  as  Lake  Lacrosse,  that  passage 
from  the  latter  to  tho  tributaries  of  Lake  Athabasca  could  bo  made  by 
tho  head- waters  of  tho  Caribou  river.  I  have  tliought  it  right  to  rename 
these  two  great  rivers  and  tho  lakes  from  which  they  spring  after 
Messrs.  C.  P.  Gaudet  and  II.  M'Farlano,  as  a  mark  of  my  respect  and 
gratitude. 

III. 

The  first  person  entitled  to  honour  as  the  explorer  of  Lake  Athabasca, 
was  Samuel  Ilearne.  He  discovered  it  in  1771,  and  named  it  "  Lake  of 
the  Hills."  Seven  years  afterwards,  the  North-west  Company  sent 
thither  a  Canadian,  Joseph  Frobish^r,  who  founded  tho  first  trading- 
post.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  soon  followed  the  example  of  its 
rival,  so  that  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  these  two  commercial  bodies 
found  themselves  in  competition  at  an  early'  date.  Nevertheless,  the 
discoveries  of  Hearne,  of  Peter  Pond  in  1779,  and  even  of  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  in  1780,  however  authentic  and  scientific,  were  apparently 
anticipated  by  tho  far-reaching  tracks  of  the  Courreurs  do  Bois;  for 
when  Pond  reached  tlie  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  half-breed  Canadian  family 
of  Beanlieu  had  already  settled  on  tho  Salt  River — ono  of  them,  named 
Jacques,  indeed  acted  as  interpreter  for  this  trading  officer,  just  as  at  a 
later  date  his  nephew  Francois  was  Sir  John  Franklin's  hunter  and 
interpreter. 

In  1820,  and  again  in  1829,  Sir  John  Franklin,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Back  and  Dr.  Richardson,  visited  Athabasca  on  their  way  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  when  commencing  their  explorations  for  the  famous 
North-West  passage.  The  portrait  drawn  by  these  travellers  of  the 
Chipewyan  Tinney  (whom  they  also  call,  though  wrongly,  Atha- 
bascans) is  anything  but  a  flattering  one,  and  shows  the  recent  change 
for  the  better  in  tho  character  and  disposition  of  these  Indians.  I  can 
myself  speak  of  as  great  an  alteration  in  the  Beaver  Indians,  who  are 
now  as  gentle  and  inofiensive  as  they  were  thievish,  shifty,  and  faithless 
twonty.fivo  years  ago.  This  is  the  natural  cffeci  of  tho  commercial 
relations  and  religious  habits  acquired  since  that  date  by  those  child-like 
tribes. 
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The  Chipewyans,  without  being  as  timid  as  their  northern  brethren, 
who  deserved  the  uncomplimentary  epithet  of  "  Slaves  "  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  first  explorers,  are  now  a  gentle,  peaceful,  and  honest 
I)eoplo,  comparatively  chaste  and  religious,  though  they  may  porhaiis 
be  accused  of  being  a  little  too  morose  in  disposition  and  fond  i)f 
solitude.  The  Catholic  Missionaries  first  visited  them  in  1847,  and  two 
years  later  settled  among  them.  In  18GG  or  1868,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  was  domiciled  at  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan ;  and  lastly,  in  1875,  the  Moutroal  Sisterr  of  Charity  founded  a 
school  with  an  orphanage  and  hospital  there.  This  fort  has  for  some 
years  been  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishop. 

From  the  time  of  the  historian  Charlevoix,  a  vague  acquaintance 
with  Lake  Athabasca  must  have  existed  in  Canada,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  Dog-rib  Indians  and  the  "Savanois"  (now  called  "Mashkegous" 
[Maskigos]  or  swamp-dwellers),  the  former  of  whom  lived  at  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  lake,  while  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  latter  were 
to  llio  east  and  south-east. 

At  this  date,  the  Ayis-iyiniwok  or  lyiniwok  (Men),  called  by 
Duponceau  "  Killistini,"  by  the  Ojibboways  "  Kinistinuwok,"  and  by 
the  French  "Cristineaux"  (also  called  "  Klistinos"  and  "Knistineaux"), 
from  which  have  finally  been  derived  the  names  Cris,  Crees,  Kree,  and 
Kri,  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Beaver-Churchill  river,  which  they 
called  Great  Water  (Missi-Nipi),  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  Cross  Isle 
Lake,  Moor-hen  Lake,  Cold  Lake,  &c.  In  short,  they  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Savanois  Indians  on  the  east  and  the  Grandes- 
pagnes  (also  called  Prairie-Crees),  on  the  west.  The  Chipewyans  at 
that  time  lived  along  the  course  of  the  Peace  Eiver,  after  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  not  having  yet  ventured  down  into  the  country  now 
occupied  by  them  between  the  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Frog  Portage  on 
the  English  Eiver.  It  was  in  fact  their  primitive  home  in  the  liocky 
Mountains  that  originated  the  Canadian  name  "  Montagnais  "  or  High- 
landers for  these  Tinney,  who  now  live  in  a  flat  country. 

Lake  Athabasca,  the  Slave  Eiver,  and  the  shores  of  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  were  the  exclusive  territory  of  another  tribe  of  Tinney,  to  whom 
the  epithet  of  Slaves  was  given,  from  their  natural  timidity  and 
cowardice.  They  themselves  recognised  two  divisions,  people  living 
among  the  hares  (or  northern  Tinney),  and  among  the  rabbits  (mean- 
ing the  Chipewyans).  The  latter  name  is  applied  by  the  Crees  to  the 
entire  Tinney  nation,  and  means  "Tailed  men,"  i.e.  men  clothed  in 
tailed  skins.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  all  the  Tinney,  like  the 
modem  Din..^  ■.  p  of  Alaska,  used  to  wear  a  fringed  robe  of  moose  or 
reindeer  skin,  ending  in  a  long  point  in  front  and  behind. 

The  Indians  using  the  Algonquin  tongue,  such  as  the  Crees,  Savanois, 
Grands-pagnes,  and  Ojibbeways,  car.  "  ■■■■  on  a  pitiless  war  against  the 
Athabascan  Tinney  or  Slaves,  who  fix        itural  timidity  f .  -3  up  their 
No.  XL— Nov.  1883.]  2  u 
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territory  to  tlicircnenucH,un.l  foil  back  on  tho  (Jroat  Slavo  Lake,  pursued 
by  tho  Croos,  who  made  a  great  slaughter  anioug  thera.  Various  islands 
and  arehipolugos  retain  tho  name  and  the  nioniory  of  tlioso  droaded 
Ennas  (strangers,  enoniies),  including  Dead  Men's  Islo,  which  keeps 
ahvc  to  this  day  tho  recollection  of  tho  defeat  of  tho  KatchA-Ottiiii. 
Bubsequcntly  called  Slaves.  From  that  time,  this  portion  of  tho  Tinnoy 
family  never  ventured  south,  but  remained  in  tho  cold  lands  and  swampy 
forests  of  tho  north,  whore  they  became  split  up  and  settled  under  the 
names  of  Dog-ribs,  Ilareskins,  Highlanders,  Slaves,  &c.  Their  different 
tribal  dialects  vary  but  slightly  inter  se,  differing  much  more  widely 
from  the  Chipowyan,  ^ 

The  luUistino  or  Crees,  established  on  Lake  Athabasca  and  its 
tributaries  and  drainers,  found  themselves  exposed  to  tho  attacks  of  tho 
Chipewyan  Tinnoy  arriving  from  tho  west  by  tho  Peace  Eiver  ^-alled 
Amisko-Sipi  or  Beaver  River  by  tho  Crees),  thus  proving  that  tho  linnoy 
lumily,  or  at  least  its  northern  tribes,  are  of  later  origin  on  tho  American 
continent  than  tlio  Killini  or  Ilillini  Lleni.  But,  being  as  bravo  as  if 
not  braver  than,  tho  invaders,  thoy  offered  such  a  resistance  that 
prisoners  and  slaves  were  maJe  on  both  sides.  Meanwhile  the  En.-lish 
appeared  in  Hudson's  Bay  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Missi-Nipi  (called 
English  Eivcr  from  them),  and  fonnded  a  factory  there  named  Churchill 
after  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  England.  This  became  tho  medium  of 
commerce  between  tho  coast  Eskimo,  tlio  Savanois,  and  tho  Crees  of  tho 
lutenor. 

_      Before  tho   Hudson's   Bay   Company   sent  Hearno   to   explore  tho 
interior,  a   Chipewyan  woman  named  Tha-narelther  (Fallino-  Sable) 
was  earned  off  by  a  Savanois  war-party,  ai,!  taken  in  captivity  to  tho' 
shore-region  of  Hudson's  Bay.     She  saw  w^ ,  a  astonishment  in  tho  tents 
of  her  captors  domestic  utensils  and  arms  entirely  now  to  her,  and  as  she 
at  first  behoved  them  to  bo  of  native   manufacture,  she  admired  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  Killini,  and  determined  to  remain  with  a 
people  so  superior  to  herself  in  intelligence  and  cleverness.     But  she  did 
not  live  among  them  long  before  detecting  from  their  ways  and  ceaseless 
wanderings  that  they  obtained  these  things  from  strangers,  in  exchange 
tor  peltry  and  provisions.     This  traffic  puzzled  tho  captive,  but  as  she 
imagined  that  the  original  possessors  of  tho  riches  bc.towed  tipou  tho 
Savanois  must  bo  their  relations  or  allies,  she  never  thought  of  taking 
refuge  with  them  and  begging  their  protection.    Only  after  some  years  of 
harsh  captivity,  did  she  discover  that  the  "  Agayasieu  "  (tho  Cree  name    ' 
lor  the  English),  who  supplied  the  Crees  and  Savanois,  belonged  to  an 
entirely  strange  race,  good-natured  and  generous,  friendly  with  all  the 
aborigines,  and  coming  from  the  far  east  to  trade  with  them.     Her  mind 
was  then  soon  made  up.    She  succeeded  in  roacl.uif  For*-  rihurohill 
alone  and  as  she  had  learned  enough  of  the  Algonquin  dialect  to  make 
herself  understood  by  the  interpreters  of  the  fort,  she  was  enabled  to  lot 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officers  know  that  she  belonged  to  tho  great 
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natio>.  of  "Men"  (Tinuey).  living  far  off  i„  tho  west,  and  professing" 
honesty  and  fair-Lehavionr  like  tho  English.  Siio  expressed  her  do- 
termmatnjn  of  returning  to  her  own  people,  and  Legged  for  assistance 
on  the  way  homo,  promising  to  ostahlisli  friemlly  relations  between  her 
countrymen  and  the  officers  of  tho  company,  who,  gla.l  of  the  opportunity 
of  extending  tho  sphere  of  their  commercial  transactions,  gave  her  a 
sledge  and  dogs,  with  various  presents,  and  a  safe  conduct  through  tho 
land  of  tho  Killini.  Attracted  by  these  presents,  tho  Chipowyans  at 
cnco  undertook  tho  long  voyage  from  tho  Peace  Kiver  to  tho  mouth  of 
the  Churchill,  calling  tho  fort  "Th.'-ye"  (stono  house),  and  its  in- 
habitants "The-ye  Ottino  "  (men  of  the  stono  house),  a  name  ^y  which 
tho  English  are  still  known  among  the  Tinney. 

These  relations  continued  to  tho  time  when  Joseph  Fn.bisher 
established  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Athabasca,  in  1778, 
for  the  North-west  Company,  at  which  date  there  wore  as  many  as 
1200  ]{edskins  settled  on  the  lake.  But  tho  white  man  brought  with 
him  tho  horrible  disease  of  small-pox,  till  tlien  unknown  to  tho 
Americans,  which  made  great  ravages  among  the  Tinney,  and  more 
than  decimated  tho  Crees,  driven  to  tho  southern  part  of  tho  lake  by 
tho  warlike  attitude  of  the  Chipowyans.  Influenza,  an  epidemic 
catarrhal  affection  attacking  tlio  tribes  at  regular  intervals  of  about 
seven  years,  completed  tho  work  of  the  small-pox.  Ileduced  to  a  very 
small  number,  tho  C-ees  ceased  all  hostile  action  against  tho  Chipe- 
wyans,  who  had  become  their  superiors  both  in  numbers  and  strength ; 
so  that  the  possession  of  the  lake,  and  indeed  of  tho  territory  of  Atha- 
basca, remained  with  the  Tinney,  who  permitted  a  few  Crees  and 
Savanois  to  remain  among  them. 

From  Athabasca,  tho  Chipowyans  spread  north  by  degroos  towards 
tho  shores  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  east  and  north-oast  towards 
Iludson'tj  Bay,  "whore,  having  met  with  vast  herds  of  wild  reindeer, 
they  L'cttled  on  the  Barren  Grounds,  living  from  that  time  in  common 
under  tho  names  of  Yellow-knives  ("  T'altsan  Ottine  "),  and  Caribou- 
eaters  ("  Ethen  eldeli ").  Such  of  these  as  remained  attached  to  the 
Churchill  traders,  took  tho  name  of  the  latter  and  are  still  known  to 
their  western  fellow-tribesmen  as  "  The-yo  Ottine- " ;  finally,  many  of  them 
even  ventured  south  to  Lake  La  Biche,  Cold  Lake,  Lake  La  Ronge,  Cross 
Island,  Heart  Island,  &c.,  where  they  bear  tho  name  of  "  Thi-lan  Ottine  " 
(Men  of  the  end  of  the  head). 

When  leaving  tho  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Peace  Eiver  and  its 
afiQuents,  the  Chipewyan  Tinney  were  hard  pressed  by  a  tribe  still  more 
warlike  than  themselves,  namely  the  Secanais  or  "Tho-kko  Ottine" 
(Men  who  live  on  tho  mountains),  who  in  their  turn  had  come  from  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rockies,  v-hero  they  left  tribes  identical  with  them- 
selves as  to  language  and  customs. 

Afl  to  the  Beaver  Tinney,  they  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  south 
and  reached  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where  still  lives  a  remnant 
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of  tJim  people,  the  Sarcis  (in  f'-'pc,  "  Sarafiwi  ")  whoso  niack-f(jot  name 
ij,iMn8  bad  (from  "  tin  arsoy,"  iM    •■x)il). 

Weamo  prTruittcil  the  aHsociation  of  some  Chipewyaua  on  his  oxi 
pctlition  to  the  ropper-mino  Kivcr,  a  tril)ntary  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with 
a  result  tliat  is  wdl  known,  as  is  also  tho  massacre  committod  by  his 
followers  among  the  Eskimo. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  not  long  in  founding  a  trading 
post  on  Lake  Atliahasca,  establishing  one  under  tho  name  of  Wodder- 
bume  on  an  islet  near  Fort  Chipowyiin.  This  rouiaincd  till  1821, 
when  the  rival  companies  united  their  interests  and  put  an  end  to  their 
regrettable  hostilities. 

Commerce  and  religion  have  materially  civilised  tho  manners  and 
character  of  the  Cree,  Chiiicwyan,  and  Beaver  Indians  inhabiting  tlio 
Athabasca  district.  They  are  at  present  quiet,  peaceable,  inoffensive, 
and  friendly  to  tho  white  man,  but  very  much  diminished  in  numbers, 
the  failure  of  animal  life,  and  the  extraordinary  decrease  for  many 
years  in  tho  waters  of  tho  rivers  and  lakes,  which  has  destroyed  fish-life 
to  an  immense  extent  and  driven  away  wild-fowl,  having  caused  such  a 
famine  that  many  died  of  hunger  and  misery  between  1879  and  1S81. 
There  were  900  Chipewyans  and  100  Crees  at  Fort  Chipewyan  in 
18G2,  but  in  1879  I  could  only  lind  537  Chipewyans  and  86  Crees, 
even  including  those  living  on  tho  river  Athabasca.  Now  there  is  but 
ono  single  family  of  Crocs  at  the  lake,  and  tho  remnants  of  the  tribo 
have  gone  away  to  join  their  fellows  of  tho  Peace  River. 

Tho  same  fate  has  befallen  the  Chipewyans.  In  their  total  of  500 
must  be  reckoned  those  of  Fort  Smith,  at  tho  foot  of  tho  rapids  of  tlio 
Slave  River,  as  well  as  those  of  tho  Salt  River,  and  many  families  of  tho 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  Ok  River. 

In  short,  tho  Athabasca  district,  comprising  tho  Peace  River  and 
parts  of  both  the  Lesser  and  Great  Slave  Lakes,  now  contains  no  more 
than  2268  souls,  including  150  half-castes  and  57  white  men  of  various 
origin— English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  French-Canadians. 

Tho  following  are  the  exact  btatistlcs  in  1879,  f(  ■  <A,i^:<  "  nu 
indebted  to  Mr.  R.  M'Farlane,  tho  chief  of  the  district  :- 


Forts. 


Chipewyan,   Smith,    aud  Small    Keel   Eiver,\ 

•igether j 

I       ■T--Lao       

^euL.    '!  n   '^'a^o  Jake) " 

Veji.^    '■  (i'.'ace  T;^er) ..      '.. 

M.o.'tu  .    •C(;!r-i --.later  Eivor)       

D'^av  ;f;.u  ,f  tVrt...  Itiver)  an;l  ^attlo,  together 
St.  j>..u.    ..r  B'Epiiictte  (:•.   m  Itiver)  and\ 
hlrtvc  Luk .',  together      j 


Grand  total  of  the  Athabasca  district,  22G8 
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•im 


White; 


28 


15 
2 
4 
0 


57 


Tlio  following  statistics  of  tho  wholo  Atli  busca  and  Muokouzio  K'wl- 
skiii  populiition  (inchuling  women  and  chil.lron),  woro  collected  with 
gmit  caro  by  myHolf  in  various  localities  which  I  have  vi.sitoa  or  stayed 
in  u1,  dilVoront  times.  I  havo  before  mo  synoiitlcil  tables  by  triLoa  and 
families,  including  oven  the  names  of  tho  indiviiluuls. 


Great  Stave  Lake. 


Fnrt  Resolution,  1803-C4 


(CliipcwynTis 215 
Yollow  Kuivcs      ;ii('j 


FortRuo,  18G4 Dng-rihg        

Mackenn'c. 
Bliu'k  Liiko  Rivor,  1878     Etoha-ottiuu 


Ili.y  Itivor,  1874 
F(jri  SiiiipHOii,  1873 


I'ntU  Normnn  nnJ  Fmnkliu  (Hour  I,ake>, 
ItfOy,  together 


Fort  Good  IIopo,  1 807       

Fort  Jliioi^hcrson  (Peel  River),  18C(;,  in- 
cluding Lu  I'ierro's  House    


Forta  Liard  and  Nelson,  Liard  River 


577 

788 


300 
ti5 
100 

80" 


IRlnvcs  or  Etchu-ottine . .      . .  07 

Dog-ril)s         47 

IVrountiiin  Indiana        ..      ..  C! 

llureskinij      h5 

272 

..  Harcskins      422 

IDiuiljie     (ir    Loiiclieux, 
Quiirrellir.s,  Kutchiii       ..      ..       290 
Eskinw  of  tliu  Anderson     ,.     250 
I.  »      Mnckcuzio     ..     300 

—-—    550 
(     (Not    collected    by    myself) 
\  Slaves       


Population  of  the  JIackenzio 


At/i'ibasca. 


Forts  Chipcwyan  and  Siuitli,  1S71» 


/    Cliipewyans nn? 

I    Crecs      80 


Fond-dii-Lac,  1870 Cariboii-caters       

Vermilion,  Peace  River,  1879 /    Beavers 234 

\     frees      (j 


500 
4214 


G23 
318 


210 


/    Heavers  and  Se'canais  . .      ..     195 
I     Creos      ia7 


53 

332 

195 


Fort  MaoMurray,  Atliabascn  River,  1879      /    Cliipewyans ju 

(.    Crees      22 

Fort  Dunvegan,  Peace  River,  1879  ..      ., 

Fort  St.  John,  Peace  River,  1879,  Lesser    1     „ , 
Slave  Lake       /    Secanais 

Population  of  the  Athabasca       . .   17{;i 
Maximum  total  ♦ 5975 

*  These  figures  n.ay  bo  ooniparod  with  similar  but  loss  detailed  statistics  collected 
by  Captain  (now  Sir  Henry)  l.efioy  in  1844,  and  published  in  tho  Proceedings  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  1853.  Thoy  were  also  based  on  the  Imoks  of  tlie  Hudson's  Biy 
Compiiny's  trading  posts  and  tho  personal  knowledge  of  its  office)       The  enumeration 

01    the     rillUlV    under    Vftrinn.j    anU.litTi^;,-*.^-.    ,^,^t»pa    *,.     ir.rv.,    ,.,,  «      _  -l    1- 

„r_.        ,        -       ,  '■■-  " 1! r-.  ,->   ..„i_  n,<n,  t-r:         vd  tti  represent 

/o,o  souls.  To  these  were  added,  at  Furt  Chii)ewyan,  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and  Isle  a  la 
Crosse,  209  families  of  Crees,  estimated  at  1081  sou' ..  The  Indiana  havo  apparently 
therefore,  decreased  in  numbers  since  1844. 
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For  commercial  statistics,  I  must  refer  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, having  made  it  a  rule  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  a 
missionary  never  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  business  matters.  It  iS 
of  couiso  well  known  that  the  main  produce  of  the  region  consists  of  fur 
and  Leaver  skins. 

I  may  conclude  this  paper  with  the  following  table  of  temperatures, 
taken  by  myself  at  Lake  Athabasca  in  March,  April,  and  ISIay  1879,  from 
which  I  found  that  the  spring  there  was  at  least  quite  a  month  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  6Gth  north  parallel. 


Dale. 


1879 
March 


Wcatlier. 


1 
2 

:j 

4 

.5 

G 

7 

8 

!) 

10 

11 

12 

i;5 

14 
1;) 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Fiiio 

Cloudy 

Fine 


Snow 
Kino 

Cloudy 

Pine 


Thawing  in  sun 


Fine 

»» 
Thawing 

Snow 

Fine 
,  Cloudy 

Fine 


Temperatures, 


Windy 


7  A.W. 


°  Falir. 
140 
1-40 

-  9-40 

-  7 MO 

-  16-60 
-18-40 

T) 

-  9-40 

-  7-60 

-  4 

-  23-80 
-25-60 

-  4 

-  18-40 

-  22 

-  9-40 

-  5-80 
-11-20 
-13 

-  4 
6-SO 

-  4 
6-80 

17-60 
14 

iO-40 
8-60 


)> 

28 

Fine 

17-60 

» 

29 

)) 

5 

tf 

;)0 

10-40 

V 

;ji 

»> 

14 

April 

13» 

Fine 

50 

» 

14 

55-40 

I) 

15 

r.<i 

)> 

16 

Snow 

53-60 

)» 

17 

Fine 

35-60 

M 

18 

Kiiiny 

46-40 

»» 

19 

») 

35-60 

)f 

20 

If 

46-40 

II 

21 

Fine 

35-60 

Noon. 


Fahr. 


14 


Observations. 


14 


21-20 

24-80 


26-60 


53-60 


Water    running    iu 
gutters. 

Pools  of  water  on  tho 
lake-ice. 

Ice  dry. 

Wild  duck  seen. 


*  ^•^-— No  record  kept  till  the  13th.    A  considerable  rise  in  temperature  <lnring 


1  Bay  Coni- 
lutieR  as  a 
iters.  It  id 
isists  of  fur 

iiperatiires, 
1879,  from 
month  in 


rviitlons. 


umnns    111 


mterontho 


£  scon. 
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D.itc. 


Weather. 


1879 
April  22  1  Fine  and  windy 


24 
25 
2« 


„     27 

,,     2S 


„     29 
,,     30 

.Alay     1 


I 


10 
11 
12 
13 
U  j 
15  I 
10  ! 
17  ; 
18 
19  ' 
20 
21  j 
22 
23  I 


Fine 

:» 
)» 

Eiiiny 

Fino 
>i 

Fine 
Rainy 


Cloudy 
Fine 


Cold 
Snow 
Fino 


Cloudy 
Fine 


Cold  winds 


Temperatures. 
1  A.M.  Noon. 


°  Fnlir. 
39 

42-80 
32-90 
35 -(iO 
37-40 


37-40 
32 


32 

35-GO 


50 
46-40 

40-40 


50 
40 -40 


)» 

50 

40-40 

Windy 

41 

Fino 

40-40 

41 

32 

33-80 

35-60 

40-40 

42-80 

32 

59 

42 -80 

39-20 

40-40 

no 

42-80 


'  Falir. 

4ti-40 
.>5-40 

40-40 
50 


00-80 
00-80 


37-40 


Observations. 


FroRs  cronking. 
jMosciuitoes. 
Starlings  seen. 
Thrushes;  Hies. 
Pelican ;  birch-syrup 

making     begins ; 

edges  of  the  lake 

quite  frco  from  ice. 
Budding. 
Biittertlios ;    swnns ; 

beetles  ;    Ancmmio 

pulsiitillit    liowers; 

ploughing. 
Tiisstltiiio   jarfara 

llowera. 
Breaking-up  of  the 

lako-ico  ;    willows 

bud. 

Sowing. 

White     and     grey 

gecao  seen. 
Wnter     very     low ; 

Jake  dry;  ground 

green. 

Penny-royal ;  yellow- 
lutmmers  [  ?  ^ijki- 
•:ulit  ccsticix'] ;  goose- 
berry bushes  show- 
ing leaves. 


Ico  entirely  gone. 

Cranes ;  white  flsh 
plentiful,  but  dy- 
ing from  wnnt  of 
water,  and  killed 
with  sticks  in  the 
dry  chauncls. 
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^<'.,  /,j:^^ 


^/    ^  *^l  Northwest  territory 

^  f:  li'ciiu  ^^^^v^•\  ■.  :,ii,l  informalion 

4*  '%  loUfct.Ml  liy  ill.'  r,.v  EinileF.S.Petitot  . 
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fi'oiu  Survi'\s  ;ijiil  iafornialion 
ft)UtM't»Ml  Ity  ill.'  i;-v  EinileF.S.Petitot 

Sr.;*U  01  Knplish  Miles. 
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